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SPEECH. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under 
consideration  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  certain  rivers  and  harbors — 

Mr.  WINTHROP  said: 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity ,  Mr.  Chairman ,  to  give  something  more  than 
a  silent  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  I  know  not  how 
it  may  be  with  others,  but  to  me  it  is  not  a  little  refreshing ,  to  find  this  House 
once  more  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  measures,  which  look  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  interests  of  our  own  country,  within  its  rightful  and  recognised  limits. 
We  have  been  so  much  occupied  of  late  with  questions  of  foreign  relation, 
— with  matters  pertaining  to  recent  and  remote  acquisitions,  or  distant  and 
disputed  territories — that  we  have  been  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  old  and 
ample  homestead  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us.  The  astrologer,  in 
the  fable,  is  said  to  have  gazed  so  intently  at  the  stars,  that  he  stumbled  in¬ 
to  the  well.  And  we,  too,  have  kept  our  eyes  so  exclusively  on  the  sister 
stars,  as  they  have  been  termed — the  twin  comets ,  let  me  rather  call  them, 
which  are  sweeping  through  our  political  sky,  in  marvellous  coincidence 
with  those  which  are,  at  this  moment,  shooting  across  the  heavens  above  us, 
and  which  would  seem  to  be,  even  now,  according  to  the  old  superstition, 
*  shaking  from  their  horrid  hair  pestilence  and  war”-— that  the  nearer  and 
dearer  interests  of  the  people  have  been  almost  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

I  rejoice,  sir,  that  we  have  at  last  found  a  moment  for  withdrawing  our 
<gyes  from  Oregon  and  Texas,  and  fixing  them  upon  our  own  domestic  con¬ 
dition.  I  rejoice  in  the  contemplation  of  a  bill  providing,  not  for  the  exter¬ 
nal  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  internal  improvement,  of  our  country.  I 
trust  that  no  one  will  be  afraid  of  the  name — internal  improvement .  It  is 
a  name,  it  is  a  thing,  which  ought  to  rally  to  its  support  every  real  friend  of 
the  Republic.  In  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  the  true  interest  of  the 
Republic,  this  bill,  and  bills  like  this,  must  be  regarded  as  of  no  other  than 
first-rate  importance.  To  our  commerce,  to  our  agriculture,  to  our  manu¬ 
factures,  (if,  indeed,  this  nation  is  henceforth,  under  the  ruthless  policy  of 
the  present  Administration,  to  have  any  manufactures  of  its  own)— -to  all  our 
material  and  to  all  our  moral  interests,  to  our  prosperity  in  peace  and  to  our 
protection  in  war,  to  the  preservation  of  our  political  union,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  that  more  substantial  union,  whose  best  and  most  binding  cement 
must  be  derived  from  mutual  intercourse  and  reciprocal  interchanges— -to  all, 
alike  and  equally,  the  policy  of  which  this  measure  is  a  practical  illustration, 
will  lend  the  most  effective  encouragement  and  aid. 

Sir,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  enter  upon  any  detailed  amplification 
of  these  ideas.  Nobody  denies  their  abstract  justness.  Every  one  will  read¬ 
ily  concur  with  me  in  the  position,  that  nothing  is  calculated  to  conduce 
more  to  the  general  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  country,  than  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  land-courses  and  water-courses,  and  the  increased  facilitation  of 
all  its  ways  and  means  of  personal  and  commercial  intercommunication. 

Yet  this  bill  meets  with  opposition;  with  the  sternest  and  most  strenuous 
opposition  from  some  quarters  of  the  House.  It  is  branded  with  all  sorts  of 
reproachful  and  ignominious  epithets.  It  is  styled  a  measure  of  profligacy 
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and  plunder.  It  is  denounced  as  anti-republican  and  unconstitutional.  Its 
friends  are  reproached  with  resorting  to  a  disgraceful  system  of  log-rolling ; 
and  a  special  rule,  even,  has  been  summarily  adopted,  under  the  lead  of  the 
enemies  of  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  it  in  detail,  and  of  breaking 
up  what  has  been  stigmatised  as  the  corrupt  combination  of  its  friends. 

I  desire  to  vindicate  the  bill  from  some  of  these  aspersions.  I  desire  to 
take  issue  on  one  or  two  of  the  most  plausible  grounds  on  which  it  has  been 
thus  rudely  and  bitterly  assailed,  and  upon  one  or  two  of  the  artful  sugges¬ 
tions  which  are  likely  to  prove  the  causes  of  its  failure,  if  fail  it  ultimately 
shall. 

I  begin  with  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  the  measure.  I  have  no 
purpose,  however,  of  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  at  any  great 
length,  or  with  any  particular  elaborateness.  I  decline  doing  so  for  two* 
reasons.  One,  that  I  could  have  no  hope  of  adding  any  thing  new  to  the? 
constitutional  views  of  the  subject  which  have  been  presented  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country  a  thousand  times  before.  The  other,  that  after  the  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  recently  had ,  of  the  manner  in  which  constitutional  im¬ 
pediments,  the  plainest  and  most  palpable,  may  be  overlooked  or  overleap¬ 
ed  at  will,  constitutional  arguments  seem  to  have  lost  their  whole  title  to 
respect.  So  far  as  the  Constitution  goes  in  establishing  a  frame  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  making  specific  provisions  for  the  tenure  of  office  or  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  duties,  so  far  it  may  still  be  cited  as  an  instrument  of  precise  im¬ 
port  and  established  authority.  But  so  far  as  it  leaves  any  thing  for  inter¬ 
pretation  and  construction,  any  thing  for  argument,  implication,  or  inference  T 
it  has  become  aa  charter  wide  withal  as  the  wind,”  and  one  as  to  whose 
meaning  the  weathercocks  of  the  hour  are  the  only  trustworthy  guides.  In 
the  proceedings  which  have  attended  the  final  consummation  of  the  Texan 
policy,  we  have  seen  the  doctrine  established  beyond  revocation ,  that  the' 
immediate  will  of  the  people,  as  understood  and  expressed  by  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Senators,  and  President  for  the  time  being — nay,  sir,  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  will  of  a  dominant  party,  as  proclaimed  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  some 
Baltimore  Convention — is  de  facto  the  Constitution.  In  other  words,  a 
view  of  the  Constitution  has  been  adopted  and  practised  upon,  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days,  far  more  latitudinarian,  and  longitudinarian,  too,  than  was  ever 
dreamed  of  before;  and  that,  under  the  immediate  auspices,  at  the  direct  in¬ 
stigation,  and  for  the  peculiar  interests,  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  plume  themselves  on  being  strict  constructionists  of  the  straightest  sect. 

But  though  the  day  for  elaborate  constitutional  argument  seems  thus  to 
have  been  brought  to  a  close,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
minding  some  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  having  effected  their  own  darling 
design  by  an  unmatched  outstretching  of  power,  would  now  shrink  back 
again  within  the  shell  of  strict  construction, — that  the  bill  under  considera¬ 
tion  may  appeal  for  a  sanction  to  its  constitutionality,  to  authority  and  to  ex¬ 
ample,  which  even  they  will  hardly  venture  to  dispute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  not  a  little  discussion ,  for  some  days  past,  as- 
to  the  precise  provision  of  the  Constitution  under  which  this  bill  may  be  justi¬ 
fied.  For  myself  let  me  say,  that  whenever  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  uniform 
current  of  example,  running  through  a  long  series  of  years,  in  favor  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  any  particular  power,  I  have  never  thought  it  important  to  perplex 
myself  too  deeply  as  to  the  exact  clause  from  which  the  power  was  derived. 
Yet  I  could  not  but  listen  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  to  the  able  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  honorable  member  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Constable,)  who? 
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addressed  the  committee  a  few  moments  since,  and  who  derived  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Congress  to  pass  this  bill  from  the  power  given  us  expressly  by  the 
Constitution  “to  regulate  commerce.”  It  was  fit,  sir,  that  the  Xdication 
of  this  particular  power  should  come  from  such  a  quarter.  It  was  in  the 
capital  of  the  State  w  hich  the  honorable  member  in  part  represents,  that  the 
first  concerted  movement  was  made  to  confer  this  power  upon  the  General 
Government  It  was  at  Annapolis,  that  the  incipient  measures  were  taken 

States  lerfU  d  the.  adoPU«n  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United.’ 
States.  It  was  there,  in  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  1786  that  a 

™^  laf  of  commissioners  from  some  of  the  principal  States  was  held  “'to 
laJre  into  consideration  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States-  to 
consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  intercourse  and'resr- 
ulations  might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  permanent  harm! 

T/J  and  ‘,°  rep°rt  t0  the  sereral  States  such  an  act  relative  to  this 
.ject  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  would  enable  the  United  States 
m  Congress  assembled  effectually  to  provide  for  the  same.” 
v  t  this  meeting  only  six  of  the  States  were  represented:  the  States  of 
;  e^.  York,  IN  ew  Jersey ,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Yiro-inia  The 
meeting  was  therefore  dissolved  without  having  attempted  any  definite  ac 
ton;  but  not,  however,  without  having  adopted  an  address  to  the  Stated 
recommending  a  future  convention  with  enlarged  powers.  As  one  of  the 
tons  for  this  recommendation,  the  commissioners  say:  “They  are  the 
more  naturally  led  to  this  conclusion,  as,  in  the  course  of  their  ?eflectio5s 
;V,djePl>  'heJ  have  been  induced  to  think  that  the  power  of  reo-u 
dating  trade  is  of  such  comprehensive  extent,  and  will  enter  «o  far  into 
general  system  of  the  Federal  Government,  that,  to  give  h  efficacy  and  m 
o  viate  questions  and  doubts  concerning  its  precise  nature  and  limits  mav 

eq0moafC,rSP0ndent  ad->us,ment  of  other  Pa**  of  the  federal  system  ”  7 
■rp,  ut  t  S  re“endation  came  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
he  great  original  object  of  its  establishment  was,  thus,  to  confer  UDon  the 

General  Government  “the  power  to  regulate  commerce;”  and  th a?  power 
as  accordmgly  conferred  in  that  large  and  comprehensive  sense  in  which 
T  '  understood ,by  the  commissioners  at  Annapolis,  among  whom  were 
James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  others  of  the  most  prominent 

framed!^  co,lventlon>by  "’hich  the  Constitution  was  subsequently 

Under  this  authority ,  the  General  Government,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
its  existence  has  made  provision  for  the  promotion  and  protect  on  ?f  the 
navigating  the  commercial,  and  the  industrial  interests  o/the  people  It 
has  done  his  by  light-house  systems.  It  has  done  this  by  pilot  systems'  I 
ha»  done  this  by  consular  systems.  It  has  done  this  by  currency  systems  It 
has  done  this  by  coast  survey  systems.  It  has  done  this  by  the'svstematir 
establishment  of  breakwaters,  seawalls,  beacons,  and  buoys  upon  our  bays 
nd  harbors  It  has  done  this  by  its  systematic  encourarmmenttof  America^ 

protectton  of  American  kbor^3  **  *  “°  '**  h^on  for  the 

of  7hee  R^’uSr- r;h°n\and  alli  htd  their  0ri?in  “in  the  be(ter  days 
member  from  Alabama  At  Pp™*6  ™  emPloJed  V  the  honorable 

tmXcUon  A  ihl  m  A!/,  (^rVPAVNE’)  "~ho  80  Pathetically  deplored  the  in¬ 
republicanism.  *  *re  e  ore  us>  ^  marking  the  degeneracy  of  modem 

I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  a  little  astonished  at  hearing  such  a 
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phrase  from  such  a  source.  “The  better  days  of  the  Republic!”  And 
this  from  a  leading  member  of  the  party  which  assumes  to  itself  an  exclu¬ 
sive  tit™  to  the  name  of  Democracy  !  What,  sir,  the  Democracy  of  this 
country  the  progressive  Democracy,  in  the  first  flush  of  its  recent  and  most 
triumphant  success,  with  all  the  branches  of  the  Government  under  Us  con¬ 
trol  ,  looking  back  so  soon  and  with  such  a  sigh  to  the  past ,  and  ackno  g 

ing  that  the  Republic  has  seen  better  days  and  better  Dernpc  atsl  K  such 

a  sentiment  had  found  utterance  on  this  side  o  e  ,  OT)riosi- 

been  rebuked  as  an  evidence  of  that  ultra  conservatism,  and  of  that  oppos 
tion  to  all  progress,  with  which  the  Whig  party  of  the  nation  is  so  frequent- 

17  In  all°aerioume!s“f o^ver ,  I  sympathize  most  sincerely 
able  member  in  this  sentiment.  Better  days,  I  free  y  a  mi  _  ,  o-rant 
how  much  better  days— this  Republic  has  seen  m  the  past;  9od J 

that  it  may  still  see  better  in  the  future!  Better,  in  all  that  ete  to  lh 
moral  character  of  its  internal  administration.  Better  'uul  ^at  concerns 
the  wise  iust,  or  generous,  administration  of  its  foreign  affaiis.  Better,  in 
every  view  of  its  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of  the  union  and  liberty  which 

,hK"™!^rb«X'  honorable  member  ,»  m„,  back  wbh  me ,o jto 

records  of  some  of  those  “better  days  of  the  Republic,  an  oleffi  er^withou  t 
the  measures  which  he  has  so  round  y  denounced ,  are .altogether ^without 

example.  Let  him  open  with  me  this  first  volume  of. ”®^iical  ex- 
ful  edition  of  our  National  Codeia,  volume  worthy  in  *  “  “ 

ecution  of  the  rich  matter  which  it  con.a,ns-and  let  us  fol low  togeg, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  Was  ^ 
ton  at  their  head,  in  their  practical  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  vhi 

"“4“  £  CpSod  on,,  to,  administering  «b  ..her,  and  »  ,bo 
various  officers  of  the  State  and  National  Governments,  the  required  oath  to 
support  the  new  Constitution.  Under  the  solemn  obligations  of  that  oath  , 
they  proceeded  to  the  work  of  legislation.  And  what  was  t heir  ' 

An  act ,  be  it  remembered,  which  was  signed  by  George  W  ashington,  in  toe 
very  year  in  which  the  Constitution,  framed  by  the  convention  over  which 
he  had  presidld,  was  put  into  operation,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which 
thirteen  vears  before,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  foiraa  yp 
mffigated7  to  the  people.  Methinks,  sir,  that  if  any  man,  on  any  da^ht 
be  presumed  to  have  affixed  a  signature  ,  m  the  me  -Plr  _  Wash- 

our  Independence  and  dictated  our  Constitution ,  i  wou  ,.|f,  .  ^ 

ington,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1789!  And  what  was  the  act  to  which  he  did 

affix  his  signature  on  that  day? —  for 

“Whereas,  (says  its  never  to  be  forgotten  preamble,)  1  j.Lj 

the  «UDDort  of  Government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
S  tates and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  'ures, Ahatdutie. 

be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported,  Be  it  enact  ;  . 

Be  what  enacted ,  sir  ?  That  there  be  no  specific  duties?  Thatnoart 
rip  4,ai}  ne  subiect  to  any  duty  higher  than  the  lowest  which  will  yield  th 

That  there  shall  bC?b  rimriimnations ^mtcejk 

with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  Government?  That  salt  shdll^fra®’L 
that  there  shall  he  no  bounty  or  drawback  for  the  fishenes  .  No,  no,  JV 
Chairman,  not  one  of  these  absurd  edicts  of  the ^present ^Adrnm.strahon  is  tc 
be  found  associated  with  this  memorable  preamble  of  the  fust  Congress,  oi 
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with  this  memorable  signature  of  George  Washington.  The  bill  before  me 
contains  provisions  the  very  reverse  of  them  all.  Here  is  a  list  of  forty  or 
fifty  enumerated  articles,  subjected  to  every  variety  of  specific  duties.  Here 
^re  other  lists  of  articles,  subjected  to  ad  valorem  duties,  arranged  with  ob¬ 
vious  reference  to  protection.  Here  is  a  duty  of  six  cents  a  bushel  on  salt; 
and  here  is  a  provision  for  those  allowances  and  encouragements  to  the  fish¬ 
eries,  under  which  was  built  up  that  nursery  for  seamen,  from  whence  went 
out  the  hardy  mariners  who  broke  the  spell  of  British  invincibility  on  the 
ocean  in  1812,  and  who  have  defended  their  country’s  flag  in  every  dan¬ 
ger  and  on  every  deep. 

In  this  act,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  found  the  first  practical  exemplification  of 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Here  is  the  earliest  development  of  that 
“power  to  regulate  commerce,”  which  it  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  confer  upon  the  General  Government.  It  is  employed  in  this 
instance  for  the  protection  of  manufactures.  Pass  to  the  third  act,  and  you 
find  it  called  into  exercise  again,  for  the  protection  of  the  navigating  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country.  Specific,  discriminating  duties,  are  there  imposed,  for 
the  encouragement  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  or  belonging  to 
American  citizens;  and  the  first  movement  is  there  made  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  great  monopoly — the  coasting  trade — which  was  perfected 
and  consummated  by  the  eleventh  act  of  the  same  session  of  the  same  Con¬ 
gress.  The  honorable  member  will  find,  in  this  act,  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
tection  carried  to  the  extent  of  absolute  and  perpetual  prohibition . 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  member  more  especially,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  ninth  act  of  the  fir£t  Congress,  that  he  may  see  what  was  the 
earliest  execution  of  this  power  “to  regulate  commerce,”  in  connection, 
with  the  immediate  subject  of  the  bill  before  us.  It  is  here  enacted,  “that  all 
expenses  which  shall  accrue  from  and  after  the  15th  day  of  August,  one  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  in  the  necessary  support,  maintenance, 
and  repairs  of  all  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers,  erected, 
placed,  or  sunk  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  at  the  entrance  of,  or  within 
any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  port  of  the  United  States,  for  rendering  the  navi¬ 
gation  thereof  easy  and  safe ,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States.”  It  is  further  enacted,  “that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  by  contracts,  which  shall  be  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  building  a  light-house  near  the 
entrance  to  Chesapeake  bay,  and  for  re-building,  when  necessary,  and 
keeping  in  good  repair,  the  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers 
in  the  several  States,  and  for  furnishing  the  same  with  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies;  and  also  to  agree  for  the  salaries,  wages,  or  hire  of  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the* 
same.”  It  is  further  enacted  by  the  same  bill,  “that  all  pilots  in  the  bays> 
inlets,  rivers ,  harbors,  and  ports  of  the  United  States,  shall  continue  to  be 
regulated  in  conformity  with  die  existing  laws  of  the  States,  respectively, 
wherein  such  pilots  may  be,  or  with  such  laws  as  the  States  may,  respec¬ 
tively,  hereafter  enact  for  the  purpose,  until  further  legislative  provision 
shall  be  made  by  Congress.” 

By  the  terms  of  this  act,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  plainly  perceive  that  the 
members  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  so  many  of  whom  had 
been  personally  and  prominently  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  were  not  merely  of  opinion  that  the  General  Government  had  the 
power  to  establish  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  in  the  va^ 
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rious  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors  of  the  Union,  and  to  regulate  the  pilotage  in 
all  the  ports  and  rivers  of  the  country,  but  that  they  considered  it  one  of  its 
positive  and  paramount  duties  so  to  do.  The  bill  commences  by  assuming 
all  the  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers,  which  had  been  al¬ 
ready  constructed  by  the  several  States,  and  by  bringing  them  henceforth 
under  the  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  National  Legislature.  It 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  persons,  under  whose  care  and  superintendence 
these  various  works  were  to  be  placed,  as  national  officers,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury.  It  goes  on  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  pilot  laws  of  the  several  States,  as  they  already  existed,  or  as  they 
might  thereafter  be  enacted,  but  only  “  until  further  legislative  provision 
shall  be  made  by  Congress.”  Thus,  in  every  line  of  the  bill  is  found  the 
most  explicit  declaration,  or  the  clearest  implication,  that  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  had  devolved  the  responsibility  of  making  provision  for  all  these  mat¬ 
ters  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union . 

Nor  does  the  phraseology  of  this  bill  fail  to  furnish  us  with  the  reason 
upon  which  such  legislation  proceeded .  “  For  rendering  the  navigation 

thereof  easy  and  safe this  is  the  language  of  the  first  section,  and  most 
comprehensive  and  conclusive  language  it  is.  It  sets  forth,  with  a  distinct¬ 
ness  which  defies  all  attempt  at  mystification,  that  the  rendering  of  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  various  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors,  and  ports  of  the  United 
States  easy  and  safe,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  first  Congress,  with  Wash¬ 
ington  at  its  head,  and  with  Madison  among  its  members,  a  subject  of  na¬ 
tional  concern,  and  of  constitutional  appropriation. 

With  such  language  as  this  before  their  eyes,  how  can  gentlemen  under¬ 
take  to  draw  distinctions,  as  they  have  done,  between  the  erection  of  light¬ 
houses  and  the  improvement  of  harbors?  Let  me  give  them  a  case.  We 
have,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  a  ledge  of  rocks,  well  known  to  mariners  by 
the  name  of  Minot’s  Ledge.  It  presents  a  most  dangerous  obstruction  to  our 
navigation.  Many  a  fair  ship  has  gone  to  pieces  upon  that  ledge,  and  more 
than  one  seaman  has  perished  among  its  breakers,  while  his  home  was  almost 
within  view.  For  ten  years  past  we  have  been  calling  upon  you  to  place 
alight-house  there,  and,  during  those  same  ten  years,  cargoes  have  been  lost 
for  want  of  that  light-house,  the  mere  duties  upon  which  would  have 
more  than  defrayed  the  cost  of  its  construction.  Nobody  doubts  that  such 
a  light-house  would  be  constitutional,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  erected . 

But  suppose,  sir,  it  were  as  practicable  and  as  economical  to  remove  these 
rocks,  as  to  build  a  light-house  upon  them  5  will  any  one  presume  to  say 
that  we  have  the  power  to  do  the  one,  but  not  to  do  the  other?  Are  they 
not  different  mean?  of  accomplishing  the  same  end?  Do  not  both  measures 
rest  alike  on  the  same  broad  principle  of  “  rendering  the  navigation  of  the 
harbor  easy  and  safe?”  Upon  what  imaginable  ground  can  you  justify  one 
and  condemn  the  other?  Even  if  you  deny  that  either  step  can  be  taken 
under  the  power  “to  regulate  commerce,”  and  proceed  to  justify  your 
light-house  system  as  an  incident  to  the  navy  power,  or  to  any  other  power, 
how  does  that  help  the  matter?  What  principle  of  discrimination  can  you 
set  up,  which  shall  forbid  you  to  remove  a  rock,  or  a  ledge  of  rocks,  from 
the  pathway,  either  of  your  merchantmen  or  your  mee-of-war,  but  which 
shall  give  you  unquestioned  authority  to  build  a  light-house,  by  which  they 
may  descry  such  rocks,  and  may  sail  safely  and  easily  round  them? 

But  one  word,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  extinguish  the 
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idea  which  has  been  suggested,  that  the  power  to  erect  light-houses  is  an 
incident  to  the  power  to  maintain  a  navy.  The  power  to  build  and  equip 
a  navy,  existed  under  the  old  Confederation.  Yet  it  was  only  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  act,  that  light-houses 
were  made  the  subject  of  national  legislation,  or  were  understood  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  early  acts  of  our  National  Legislature,  to  which  I 
have  thus  referred,  are  the  true  practical  exemplifications  of  what  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  designed  to  be,  by  those  who  framed  it.  They  are  of  more 
value  to  the  right  understanding  of  that  instrument  than  even  the  essays  of 
the  Federalist,  as  showing, not  how  it  was  explained  before  its  adoption, but 
how  it  was  executed  afterwards.  They  bear  the  same  sort  of  relation  to 
the  text  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  bear  to  the 
Gospel  narrative.  They  ought  to  be  studied  in  our  schools,  and  committed 
to  memory  by  our  children,  as  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  in  the 
schools  and  by  the  youth  of  Rome.  The  four  acts  which  I  have  particu¬ 
larly  cited,  are  parts  of  one  comprehensive  system.  They  are  consistent 
chapters  of  one  homogeneous  statute.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained 
as  to  their  being  all  justified  by  the  same  precise  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
they  all  obviously  rest  on  one  and  the  same  principle  of  administering  that 
Constitution — the  principle  that  it  is  to  be  administered  for  the  protection  of 
the  people — their  protection  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war— their  general  wel¬ 
fare  ,  as  well  as  their  common  defence . 

Sir,  it  was  a  notable  saying,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  now  dominant  party  of  the  nation — “let 
the  Government  attend  to  its  own  business,  and  let  the  People  attend  to 
theirs.”  The  remark  was  made  in  immediate  reference  to  the  Subtreasury 
scheme ,  which  was  then  agitating  the  country,  and  which  is  now  again 
about  to  be  pressed  through  this  House.  It  was  a  remark,  however,  of 
broad  and  general  import,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  express  the 
whole  distinctive  policy  of  the  party  to  which  its  author  belongs.  “Let  the 
Government  attend  to  its  own  business,  and  let  the  People  attend  to  theirs!” 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  hold  to  no  such  doctrine.  The  party  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  is  organized  on  no  such  principle  of  disregard  and  unconcern 
for  the  interests  of  the  People.  We  maintain  that  this  Government  of  ours 
was  established  for  something  besides  “attending  to  its  own  business,”  up¬ 
holding  its  own  authority,  and  keeping  its  own  state.  We  deny  its  right  to 
isolate  itself  from  the  concerns  of  the  People— to  elevate  itself  upon  a 
pedestal  of  proud,  repulsive,  solitary  lordliness,  and  to  avert  its  eyes  from 
every  thing  but  its  own  convenience,  its  own  necessities,  or  its  own  dignity. 
We  demand,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  all  its  provisions  for  itself,  whether  in 
relation  to  revenue,  or  currency,  or  whatever  else,  it  shall  keep  the  business 
of  the  people  constantly  in  view,  and  shall  shape  all  its  measures  to  the 
end  of  promoting  the  greatest  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
Governments  erected  and  maintained  for  the  sake  of  those  who  administer 
them;  rulers  in  their  own  right  and  for  their  own  ends;  State  statues  set  up 
for  show;  these  all  belong  to  other  ages,  or  certainly  to  other  lands.  The 
supreme  law  of  our  Republic  is  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  people. 

This  doctrine,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Government  is  to  attend  to  its  own 
business,  and  to  leave  the  People  to  attend  to  theirs,  strikes  not  alone  at  the 
uniform  circulating  medium  at  which  it  was  aimed.  It  strikes  at  the  dis- 
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criminating  duties  of  a  protecting  tariff.  And  it  strikes,  also  and  equally,  at 
these  very  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors,  western  and  eastern,  on  the 
lakes  and  on  the  ocean.  It  is  one  and  the  same  policy,  which  protects  labor, 
provides  a  currency,  and  facilitates  intercommunication.  It  is  one  and  the 
same  principle  of  administration,  which  lifts  a  snag  in  the  Mississippi ,  removes 
a  sand  bar  in  Lake  Erie,  builds  a  breakwater  in  Delaware  bay,  or  a  seawall 
in  Boston  harbor,  issues  a  national  currency  at  Philadelphia  or  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  levies  a  duty  for  the  encouragement  of  Pennsylvania  iron  or  coal. 
New  York  wool  or  salt,  Louisiana  sugar,  New  England  cotton  prints,  or 
Kentucky  cotton  bagging.  Abandon  that  policy,  repudiate  that  principle, 
adopt  this  “mind  your  business”  doctrine,  and  not  only  will  snags  and 
sand  bars  continue  to  obstruct  your  internal  navigation,  but  American  enter¬ 
prise  and  American  labor,  in  all  their  branches,  will  be  laid  prostrate  be¬ 
neath  an  overwhelming  flood  of  foreign  competition! 

The  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Rhett,)  however,, 
denies,  in  the  roundest  terms,  that  any  part  of  this  policy  had  its  origin  in 
1789;  and  insists  on  dating  the  commencement  of  the  whole  of  it  at  “about 
the  year  1820.”  To  my  apprehension  this  is  a  plain  protestatio  contra 
factum.  It  is  as  clearly  a  mistake,  in  my  humble  judgment,  as  his  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  the  memorable  phrase — “We  are  all  Federalists  and  all  Republi¬ 
cans,”  to  Mr.  Monroe,  instead  of  to  its  true  author,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Until 
he  can  expunge  from  the  statute  book  the  four  acts  to  which  I  have  refer¬ 
red  ,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  acts  scattered  broadcast  along  the 
pathway  of  our  national  legislation  from  1789  to  1820 — not  forgetting,  cer¬ 
tainly,  that  system  of  cotton  minimums  which  was  established  in  1816  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Calhoun — he  can  make  no  head¬ 
way  whatever  in  maintaining  such  a  position. 

The  honorable  member,  however,  not  merely  insists  that  this  whole  sys¬ 
tem  bad  its  origin  “  about  the  year  1820,”  but  that  it  has  always  been  the 
main  subject  of  difference  between  the  federal  and  republican  parties.  The 
true  republican  party,  he  again  and  again  declared,  have  always  been  op¬ 
posed  to  these  measures.  Now,  sir,  I  desire  to  join  issue  with  him  on  this- 
point  also.  I  utterly  deny  the  correctness  of  his  position;  and  I  proceed  to 
plant  myself  upon  authority,  which  he  is  the  last  person  who  will  attempt  to 
shake.  The  honorable  member  must  have  forgotten  the  speech  of  Mr. 
McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  “  Internal  Improvements,” 
in  the  year  1823.  Or,  certainly,  he  has  overlooked  the  preface  with  which 
the  printed  copy  of  that  speech  was  introduced  to  the  world.  Let  me  read 
to  him,  and  to  the  House,  the  remarks  which  that  preface  contains, in  allu¬ 
sion  to  a  pamphlet  which  had  just  before  been  published  under  the  title  of 
Consolidation. 

“Moreover,  in  the  early  history  of  parties,  (says  Mr.  McDuffie,)  and 
when  Mr.  Crawford  advocated-  a  renewal  of  the  old  charter,  (of  the  United 
States  Bank,)  it  was  considered  a  federal  measure;  which  internal  improve¬ 
ments  never  was ,  as  this  author  erroneously  states.  This  latter  measure 
originated  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  appropriation  for 
the  Cumberland  road;  and  was  first  proposed,  as  a  system ,  by  Mr.  Calhoun T 
and  carried  through  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
republicans ,  including  almost  every  one  of  the  leading  men  who  carried  us 
through  the  late  war.” 

“The  author  in  question,  not  content  with  denouncing  as  federalists 
General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  a  majority  of  the  South 
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Parnlina  delegation  in  Congress,  modestly  extends  the  denunciation  to  Mr. 
Monroe  and  the  whole  republican  party.  Here  are  his  wor  ^ ubli“a™f arty 
administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  much  has  passed  which  the  lepubhcan  p  y 
would  be  glad  to  approve  of,  if  they  could;  but  the  pnncipal  featine,  a 
that  which  has  chiefly  elicited  these  observations,  is  the  renewal  of  the  sy  - 
lem  of  internal  improvements.’  Now,  this  measure  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  115  to  86  of  a  republican  Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  a  republican  P 
sident  Who,  then,  is  this  author,  who  assumes  the  high  p  0  .  ._ 

denouncing,  in  the  name  of  the  republican  party,  the  republican  admims- 
SZ  the  country?  A  denunciation  including,  within  its  sweep  CM- 
houn,  Lowndes,  and  Cheves;  men  who  will  be  regarded  as  *e  b  gl  test 
ornaments  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  fepubhca 
party  as  long  as  the  late  war  shall  be  remembered,  and  talents  and  patnot 
L  shall  beSregarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude 

°f  I  shouMhardly  have  ventured,  sir,  to  address  to  the  honomble  member 

on  my  own  account,  so  severe  an  admonition  as  to  \  trusUhat 

has  assumed,  as  he  will  find  in  these  remarks  of  Mr.  McDuffie.  1  trust .  tha 
he  will  lay  them  duly  to  heart,  and  that  he  will  realize  the  tmth  of  the 
ancient  proverb,  that  “  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend. 

Shall  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  list  which  these  paragraphs  supply, 
the  name  of  another  most  distinguished  South  Carolina  statesman  ,  now  no 
more  whose  memory  demands  a  vindication  from  the  charge,  of  haviug  v  o- 

kted’the  true  republican  faith  on  this  subject  of  internal  improvemen^ 

About  the  year  1823  a  bill  was  carried  through  Congress,  to  procure  the 
necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates,  upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  ca¬ 
nals”  and  authorizing  the  President  to  cause  such  surveys,  plans,  and  esti¬ 
mates  to  be  made,  of§ the  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals  as  he  might  deem 

of  national  importance,  in  ^commercial  or  military  P^if  through  the 
the  transportation  of  the  mail.  In  the  progress  of  this  bill  through  the 

Spnatp  a  uroviso  was  offered,  in  the  following  terms : 

C<  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affirm  or 
admit  a  power  in  Congress,  on  their  own  authority,  to  make  loads  and  ca- 
nals  within  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union .”  Among  the  votes  against  this 
proviso,  which  was  rejected,  and  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  was  passed,  was 

that  of  the  late  lamented  General  Hayne.  , . 

If  ever  there  was  an  act  of  Congress  which  sanctioned,  to  the  fullest  ex 
tent  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to  construct  works  of  internal 
imnrovement  “  of  national  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
this  wasThat  act . °  And  now,  sir1!  I  repeat,  drat  until  Washington  and  he 
first  Congress  shall  have  been  convicted  of  having  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  Lowndes,  Cheves,  Hayne,  McDuffie,  and 
a  Zln  of  having  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  true  republicanism,  this 
ffin  will  be  in  no  danger  of  being  pronounced  by  the  people,  either  uncon- 

is  furtherPobjected  to  the  bill  under  consideration ,  that  it  makes 
provision  for  mere  locafimprovements ,  and  that  this  Gove—  can jpm- 
priate  money  for  nothing  that  is  not  national .  I  am  wllh“§  “  ™wers  of 
gentlemen  in  the  latter  clause  of  this  objection,  an  o  con  P  stion  is 

the  Government  to  appropriations  for  national  works.  But  q  > 

what  constitutes  a  national  work  ?  The  object  of  almost  every  one  of  our 
appropriations  must  have  a  local  habitation  and  a  local  nam  ,  y  ;  - 
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iamly ,  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  its  having  a  national  character  and  a 
national  consequence.  Your  navy  yards  are  local;  your  fortifications  are 
local;  your  post  offices  and  post  roads  are  local;  but  no  one  is  heard  object- 
mg  to  the  annual  appropriations  connected  with  any  of  these  subjects  of  ex¬ 
penditure;  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  of  national  concern.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  reserved  exclusively;  and  most  unreasonably,  as  I  think,  for  the 
precise  description  of  objects  for  which  this  bill  provides. 

Let  us  then  examine,  for  a  moment,  some  one  of  the  items  in  the  bill 
and  see  whether,  even  when  separately  considered,  it  will  not  assert  its  title 
to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  national  importance.  Here  is  a  provision  for 
expending  forty  thousand  dollars  in  improving  the  harbor  of  Boston-  and  I 
take  this  item  as  an  example,  because  the  subject  of  it  is  more  immediately 
withm  the  range  both  of  my  personal  knowledge,  and  of  my  official  respon¬ 
sibility.  1  he  appropriation  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  safe  nav- 

.  i  ,i  .  .  ,  fident  that,  if  it  were  rightly  under¬ 

stood,  there  is  no  item  m  the  bill  which  would  commend  itself  more  strongly 

to  the  support  of  the  House.  There  is,  sir,  but  a  single  channel  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  harbor  of  Boston  by  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and  that,  in  some 
parts,  a  veiy  narrow  channel,  and  by  no  means  a  very  deep  one.  On  the 
immediate  edge  of  this  channel,  there  are  a  number  of  small  islands.  One 
of  these  islands,  well  known  to  navigators  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Brewster 
owing  to  the  stone  which  formed  its  natural  protection  having  been  taken  off 
tor  ballast,  has  been,  for  many  years  past,  exposed  to  the  most  rapid  devas¬ 
tation.  It  appears  from  the  surveys  of  the  Engineer  department  that,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1820  and  1840,  nearly  six  acres ,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole,  had  been  carried  away  from  this  island  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
and  winds.  The  ravages  committed  upon  it  by  the  same  elements,  during 
the  last  five  years,  are  believed  to  have  been  even  in  an  accelerated  ratio. 
Meantime,  the  preservation  of  the  island  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Engi- 
neer  department,  to  be  “indispensable  both  as  a  cover  of  the  anchorages  and 
roadsteads,  and  also  to  the  maintenance  of  the  requisite  depths  in  the  chan¬ 
nel.  1  he  whole  detritus  of  this  and  the  other  adjacent  islands  is  swept 
directly  into  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  and  the  rapid  shallowing 
which  has  resulted  from  the  operation,  is,  at  this  moment,  the  cause  of  the 
most  serious  apprehension  to  our  mariners  and  pilots.  Of  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity,  therefore, of  a  seawall  upon  this  island,  to  arrest  this  process  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  (and  this  is  the  specific  purpose  of  the  provision  under  consideration  ,1 
no  man  will  doubt. 

But  the  point  which  I  proposed  to  examine  is,  how  far  this  item  is  one  of 

national  importance,  and  what  are  the  obligations  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment  m  regard  to  it. 

Now,  sir,  this  particular  provision  may,  I  am  aware,  be  vindicated  upon 
many  distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  this  same  channel,  whose  pre- 
servalion  is  at  stake,  is  the  only  entrance  to  your  great  northern  naval  depot 
at  Charlestown ;  and  the  same  obstructions  which  would  endanger  the  passage 
of  our  full  freighted  packet  ships,  would  leave  your  full  armed  frigates  hope¬ 
lessly  aground  It  may  be  matter  of  serious  doubt,  whether,  if  this  work 
be  delayed  for  five  years  longer,  a  ship  of  the  line,  with  its  armament  in 
position,  could  make  its  way  out  from  the  Charlestown  navy -yard. 

In  the  next  place,  all  your  fortifications  in  this  harbor  have  been  arranged 
.&nd  constructed  with  a  view  to  command  the  entrance  of  this  channel,  as  it 
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now  runs.  If  the  destruction  of  these  islands  should  fall  short  of  filling  it 
up  altogether,  and  should  only  result  in  materially  changing  its  bearings, 
these  works  of  defence,  among  the  most  complete  and  costly  in  the  country, 
willjje  rendered  comparatively  worthless.  It  was  in  this  view,  sir,  that  I 
pressed  so  earnestly  for  the  insertion  of  this  provision  in  the  Fortification 
bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

But  it  is  before  us  now  as  a  commercial  measure,  and  it  is  as  such  that  I 
now  claim  for  it  a  national  character  and  a  national  importance.  What  part 
of  the  country,  sir,  less  than  the  whole,  is  concerned  in  the  safe  and  easy 
navigation  of  Boston  harbor?  Look  to  its  foreign  commerce,  and  to  the  re¬ 
venue  which  is  derived  from  it.  During  the  last  year,  there  were  2,330 
arrivals  at  Boston  from  foreign  ports — more  than  six  for  every  day  in  the 
year — bringing  $21,591,917  worth  of  goods,  and  paying  into  the  Treasury 
$5,249,634  of  duties.  There  were,  of  course,  not  far  from  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  clearances.  Look  to  its  coastwise  trade.  During  the  last 
year  there  were  5,631  coastwise  arrivals  at  Boston— -about  sixteen  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  From  the  port  of  New  Orleans  alone,  as  we  have  been 
told  in  one  of  the  letters  of  <e  a  certain  Abbott  Lawrence,”  (as  an  honora¬ 
ble  member  from  New  York  just  now  termed  him,  and  it  was  no  bad  de¬ 
scription  of  him ,  for  a  most  certain  man  he  is — you  always  know  where  to 
find  him,  and  may  always  rely  confidently  on  his  statements) — from  the  port: 
of  New  Orleans  alone,  I  repeat,  there  were  165  arrivals,  many  of  them 
of  vessels  of  the  largest  class — ships  of  from  500  to  700  tons  of  burthen  each 
— bringing  com,  flour,  cotton,  tobacco ,  beef ,  pork,  lard,  lead,  &c.,  &c>:? 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

Let  me  state,  sir,  with  something  of  particularity,  the  quantity  of  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  produce  which  finds  its  way  into  the  harbor  of  Boston  from 
New  Orleans  and  other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  statement  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  m  more  relations  than  one,  and  will  not,  I  trust,  be  lost  sight  of,  when 
the  worthlessness  of  a  home  market  is  next  made  the  subject  of  remark. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  day  of  January  last,  there  arrived  at 
Boston — 


\74,120  bales  of  cotton  from  New  Orleans, 
37,268  “  “  “  Mobile, 

27,820  “  “  “  Florida, 

24,085  “  “  “  Savannah, 

21,948  “  “  “  Charleston, 


2,378 


u 


Other  places. 


Making  an  aggregate  of  -  187,619  bales. 


During  the  same  period  there  arrived  at  Boston— 

110,160  barrels  of  flour  from  New  Orleans, 


170,501 

103,736 

40,824 

32,266 

23,494 

17,919 

5,512 

19,207 

21,697 

2,441 


U 

u 

a 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

a 


u 

u 

u 

a 

u 

u 

a 

a 

u 

u 


u 


u 


u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 


New  York, 

Albany, 

Fredericksburg, 

Alexandria, 

Georgetown, 

Richmond, 

Other  ports  in  Virginia, 
Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 

Other  places. 


All  this  by  sea  carriage.  All  this  through  the  harbor  which  it  is  proposed 
by  this  bill  to  improve.  You  must  add  to  this  182,381  bbls.  brought  over 
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Che  Great  Western  railroad,  to  make  up  the  grand  aggregate  of  730,138 
Jbbls.  of  flour,  which  have  found  a  market  in  Boston  in  a  single  year. 

And  then  there  is  the  import  of  grain. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  brought  to  Boston — 


257,657 

25,400 

326,345 

128,789 

94,683 

110,322 

60,943 

638,620 

470,049 

66,921 

62,250 

122,719 


bushels  of  corn  from  New  Orleans, 


a 

a 

u 

a 

u 

a 

a 

a 

a 

.£ 

U 


u 

a 

a 

it 

u 

u 

u 

u 

it 

ti 

a 


North  Carolina, 

Norfolk, 

Fredericksburg, 

Rappahannock, 

Alexandria  and  Georgetown, 
Other  ports  in  Yirginia, 
Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, 

Delaware, 

New  Jersey, 

New  York. 
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Making,  with  some  5  or  6,000  bushels  from  other  places,  the  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  2,371,406  bushels  of  com  imported  into  Boston  in  a  single  year. 
And  you  must  add  all  this  to  the  flour,  and  548,583  bushels  of  oats,  and 
24,184  bushels  of  rye,  and  65,530  bushels  of  shorts,  to  both,  in  order  to 
form  any  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  Boston  harbor  to  the  grain-growing 
regions  of  the  Union.  # 

I  might  go  on  with  an  account  of  the  importation  of  other  articles;  as, 

for  instance — - 


150,625  Southern  hides, 

16,597  bbls.  of  tar, 

40,177  bbls.  of  turpentine-most  of  it  brought  from  North  Carolina. 

But  enough  has  been  stated,  I  am  sure,  to  illustrate  the  nationality  of 
Boston  harbor;  enough,  certainly,  to  dispel  the  idea,  that  the  safe  and  easy 
navigation  of  that  harbor  is  an  object  of  mere  local  concern. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat,  that  I  have  taken  this  item  of 
the  bill  as  an  illustration  of  my  argument,  only  because  it  belongs  to  me, 
more  especially,  to  explain  and  defend  it;  and  not  because  I  am  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  more  important,  or  more  national,  than  many  other  items  which 
the  bill  contains.  Indeed,  the  very  statistics  which  I  have  adduced,  go  far 
beyond  the  mere  proof  of  the  nationality  of  the  provision  to  which  they  re¬ 
late.  If  they  show  that  all  other  parts  of  the  country  have  an  interest  in 
Boston  harbor,  they  show,  no  less  clearly  and  conclusively,  that  Boston  has 
an  interest  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country.  And  Boston,  sir,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Commonwealth  of  which  Boston  is  the  metropolis,  have  always  real¬ 
ized  and  appreciated  this  idea.  Rarely,  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  Massachusetts 
Senator,  or  a  Massachusetts  Representative,  in  this  Capitol,  been  found 
drawing  fanciful  distinctions  between  external  and  internal  commerce,  or 
instituting  nice  discriminations  between  salt  water  and  fresh.  Me  disavow 
and  repudiate  that  whole  school  of  constitutional  construction,  which  would 
regard  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  as  any  less  fit,  or  any  less  legiti¬ 
mate,  subjects  of  national  supervision,  than  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  We  read  of  one  and  the  same  power  in  the  General  Government 
■u  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States;’’ 
and  we  recognise  one  and  the  same  obligation  as  to  all  the  appropriate  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  power.  We  rejoice,  too,  that  the  great  West  is  waking  up  to  a 
consciousness  of  her  own  interests,  and  of  her  own  rights,  in  relation  to  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  We  rejoice  that  she  is  rapidly  reaching  a  strength  and 
a  maturity,  when  these  interests  must  be  consulted,  and  these  rights  allowed. 
We  hail  her  advent  to  the  political  mastery  over  our  affairs  as  most  auspicious, 
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in  this  respect  at  least,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  will  go 
with  her  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  “  manifest  destiny”  in  this  way,  if  in  no 
other.  We  look  to  her  mighty  and  majestic  voice, as  it  shall  come  up,  at  no 
distant  day,  from  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Lnion  inhabit¬ 
ing  her  rich  and  happy  valleys,  to  command  the  resumption  of  a  policy 
which  has  been  too  long  suspended;  to  overrule  both  the  votes  and  the 
vetoes  by  which  it  has  been  paralyzed;  and,  by  its  potent  energy ,  to— 

“  Bid  harbors  open,  public  ways  extend ; 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 

The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main; 

Back  to  their  bounds  their  subject  seas  command, 

And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land.” 

But  where  is  this  system  to  end,  says  the  honorable  member  from  Alaba¬ 
ma.  (Mr.  Yancey  .)  Sir,  I  hope  that  it  is  not  to  end  at  all.  TV  hv  should 
it  have  any  end,  as  long  as  the  republic  endures,  and  as  long  as  any  thing 
remains  1o  be  done  to  render  its  means  of  intercommunication  easier  and 
safer?  Why  should  it  not  go  on?  We  cannot  do  every  thing  at  a  stroke. 
Our  annual  appropriations  must  be  limited  to  the  standard  of  our  annual  re¬ 
sources;  but  why  should  not  one  or  two  millions  of  dollars  be  annually  ap¬ 
plied  ,  to  the  prosecution  of  a  system  of  improvement  co-extensive  wfith  the 
whole  country?  The  National  Government  is  not,  indeed,  called  upon  to 
do  every  thing  of  this  sort.  We  shall  all  concur  in  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  the  late  Memphis  Convention,  “  that  whatever  can  be 
done  bv  individuals,  they  ought  to  accomplish;  and  that  whatever  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  within  the  province  of  the  States,  they  should  effect."  Rut  w~e  shall 
all,  I  trust,  concur  with  him,  also,  in  his  third  position,  that  u  whatever  is 
essentially  within  the  control  of  the  General  Government,  it  should  accom¬ 
plish:''  and  that  without  any  qualification,  either  as  to  time  or  cost.  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  States  are  doing  their  share  of  these  great  works,  according  to 
their  ability.  Massachusetts  has  already  no  less  than  seven  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  in  successful  operation  within  her  own  limits;  and  her  capitalists 
are,  at  this  moment,  largely  engaged  in  extending  similar  facilities  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  travel  into  far  distant  regions  of  the  republic.  She  asks  no¬ 
thing  of  the  National  Government  for  any  internal  improvement  of  her  own. 
But  in  the  newer  States  of  the  TV  est  there  is  more  to  be  done,  and  far  less 
ability  for  doing  it;  and  it  is  their  interest, above  that  of  all  others,  to  hold  the 
nation  to  the  discharge  of  its  full  responsibility  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  our  country,  that  their  magnificent  rivers  and  lakes  have  been  so 
long  neglected,  and  that  they  should  have  been  suffered  to  be  the  scenes  of 
such  vast  sacrifices  of  property  and  of  life,  from  year  to  year,  for  w^ant  of  a 
little  seasonable  and  efficient  legislation .  Let  me  not  call  them  their  lakes 
and  rivers;  they  are  ours,  as  much  as  theirs.  We  claim  an  equal  right,  and 
an  equal  interest,  in  them  all;  and  w~e  unite  in  demanding  for  them  the 
prompt  attention,  and  persevering  action,  of  the  only  Government,  wrhose 
powders,  and  wffiose  resources,  are  adequate  to  their  improvement. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  measure  under  consideration  can  only  be  carried 
through  by  a  corrupt  system  of  log-rolling .  Gentlemen  sawr  no  corruption 
in  the  log-rolling  wffiich  w~as  avowedly  resorted  to,  last  year,  between  the 
friends  of  the  re-annexation  of  Texas,”  and  the  u  re-occupation  of  Ore¬ 
gon.”  They  descry  nothing  but  patriotism  and  purity  in  the  log-rolling 
which  seems  about  to  be  employed  now,  between  our  ow  n  Administration 
and  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  breaking  down  our  American  tariff.  But 
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when  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  this  House  are  found  abandoning 
all  mere  party  considerations,  and  uniting  together  in  the  support  of  mea¬ 
sures  which  are  not  more  calculated  to  advance  the  special  interests  of  sepa¬ 
rate  localities,  than  they  are  to  promote  the  general  advantage  of  the  whole 
country,  why,  then,  forsooth,  they  can  see  nothing  but  corruption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  of  real  value  to  this  Republic  ever  has  been,  or 
ever  will  be,  effected,  without  some  degree  of  that  sort  of  combination 
which  is  thus  stigmatized  as  log-rolling .  Mutual  concessions,  reciprocal 
benefits,  compensation  and  compromise,  have  been  the  very  laws  of  our  ex¬ 
istence  and  progress.  Wherever  common  dangers  have  been  averted,  com¬ 
mon  wrongs  redressed,  common  interests  promoted,  or  common  principles 
vindicated,  it  has  been  by  a  system  of  log-rolling .  It  was  log-rolling  which 
achieved  our  independence.  It  was  log-rolling  which  established  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  And  the  Union  itself  is  nothing  but  systematic  log-rolling ,  under 
a  more  stately  name. 

Doubtless  such  combinations  may  sometimes  proceed  from  corrupt  or  un¬ 
worthy  considerations;  but  when  the  objects  at  which  they  aim,  are  of  such 
clear  and  unquestionable  importance,  and  of  such  public  and  general  utility, 
as  those  which  are  now  before  us,  these  unmannerly  imputations  upon  motives 
may ,  I  think,  well  be  spared .  F or  myself,  certainly,  I  have  heard  of  but  one 
overture  which  would  seem  to  countenance  any  such  imputations  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance;  and  that  was  contained  in  a  suggestion,  thrown  out  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  some  days  ago,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  an 
indispensable  condition  for  securing  the  votes  uf  the  Western  States,  for  the 
overthrow  of  a  protective  tariff.  Such  a  suggestion  would  seem  to  imply, 
that  votes  are  relied  upon  for  this  bill  upon  other  grounds  besides  its  own 
merits .  and  to  be  given  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  success  of  a  policy  wholly 
disconnected  with  it,  both  in  form  and  in  substance.  This  is  a  species  of 
log-rolling ,  sir,  which  I  shall  leave  others  to  justify. 

The  overture  to  which  I  have  alluded  is,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  ob¬ 
viously  susceptible  of  more  than  one  application.  It  plainly  suggests  a 
course  of  proceeding  for  saving,  as  well  as  for  overthrowing,  the  existing 
tariff.  It  says  to  our  side  of  the  House, c  defeat  this  bill  and  the  tariff  shall 
be  preserved,’  as  distinctly  as  it  declares  to  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
c  pass  this  bill  and  the  tariff  shall  be  destroyed*.’  For  one,  I  will  act  upon 
no  such  idea.  Believing  this  measure  to  be  eminently  expedient  and  just, 
it  shall  have  my  vote,  without  regard  to  the  probable  action  of  others  upon 
other  and  independent  measures.  The  Whig  members  of  this  House  oc¬ 
cupy  a  proud  position  in  reference  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  the 
present  moment;  and  I  trust  we  shall  maintain  it  without  wavering.  The 
friends  of  the  Administration  are  in  a  state  of  manifest  distraction  and  divi¬ 
sion.  One  porlion  of  them  are  looking  to  us  to  unite  with  them  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  the  country.  Another  portion  of  them  are  looking  to  us 
to  aid  them  in  accomplishing  their  cherished  plans  of  public  improvement. 
Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  principles,  in  both  cases.  Let  us  join 
hands  with  the  South ,  in  maintaining  an  honorable  peace  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions;  and  with  the  West,  in  carrying  out  these  great  measures  of  domestic 
policy.  If  the  tariff,  in  the  end,  be  overthrown;  if  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  under  existing  circumstances  of  public  debt  and  public  danger,  be 
cut  off ;  if  the  labor  of  the  country  be  deprived  of  its  wages  and  its  work; 
let  an  unmixed  responsibility  rest  upon  those  by  whom  a  step  so  fatal  shall 
have  been  taken. 


